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Editorial 


RICHARD DE Bury’s prayer that war, the great enemy of the book and therefore of the library, 
be averted must have risen to the minds of some librarians recently. As we write these lines 
international relations seem to have reached a boding complexity unrivalled since 1939 and 
with potentialities for ill as great or even greater. By the time these words appear we hope 
sanity and a calmer spirit will prevail and that the Christmas we face as librarians may indeed 
be a happy one. However that may be, the many frustrations all development, including 
library development, have suffered in the past year, are not likely to be overcome soon. The 
35 to 50 millions our interruption for good or ill in the Israel-Egyptian affair has cost-—a 
relatively small matter financially against our national annual spendings of thousands of 
millions—are not likely to make for library progress. Yet, paradoxically, our greater advances 
in modern times have been the outcome of conditions created it would seem by war. The 
Great World War showed the naked need of the public library service in a way that the previous 
seventy years of peaceful advocacy had failed to do. Even greater progress came out of the 
Second World War. What was lost in each of these catastrophes no one has been able to 
calculate. 
* * * * * * 

As we come to the close of the year we can count a few gains as well as losses. Here 
and there some small libraries have been opened, as those at New Malden, Camberwell and 
elsewhere and there have been several county branch libraries set going. At the other end 
of the scale has been the Royal opening of the new National Library of Scotland. On the 
municipal level is the fine building at Plymouth which replaces the central library lost in the 
blitz of 1941 when only a few sheets of charred paper survived from the stock that was on 
the library shelves at the time and thousands of volumes in the homes of readers perished ; 
this also had a Royal opening. But Liverpool has not been allowed “to spend its own money” 
in replacing major buildings lost in war and schemes for new large public libraries in London 
suffer delay. This is an incomplete picture of course and, seeing that money is now rélatively 
dear, and yet buys relatively little, we can only feel surprise that so much has been accom- 
plished. 

* * * * * * 

Naturally in the circumstances the larger problems of re-organization in library politics 
have had to go into cold storage. We believe that a committee on Library Legislation is in 
being although we hear little of it and certainly no positive action upon the overdue modern 
Library A& has emerged in the year. For such legislation the time has been less than propitious. 
The attempt by the Library Association to point out that small units of population cannot 
individually provide efficient public libraries has had no success as yet, and if any reform 
does become possible it will only be because the organizations of local government authorities 
accept its desirability. In library economy the cataloguing rules discussions here and in 
America drag their slow length wearily along. This is perhaps inevitable. It is as unending 
a subject as classification appears to be although there is more agreement we believe on 
cataloguing. However, we can plume ourselves upon the achievement of a card distribution 
of the entries from the British National Bibliography ; this is a major achievement. We believe 
the serial issue of the B.N.B., in its weekly and cumulative forms, has now reached a solvent 
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business position. If only every library took it—a most obvious mus¢ one would imagine 
the staff of this invaluable enterprise could be larger and better housed. As for the printed 
cards they solve the greater problems of the cataloguing of the average library. In practical 
book-charging the token system seems to be expanding and a few more libraries, Hampstead 
at a branch library for example, are adventuring with photo-charging. 

* * * * * * 

Library training has always been of considerable interest to us and our readers. The 
young librarian today has opportunities only dreamed of by his predecessors. In 1898 
Bertram L. Dyer, then Editor of The Library Assistant, did dream that the library assistant 
had as good a claim to whole-time professional studies as the pupil teacher. Now this is 
more or less conceded. A good assistant can now claim almost as a right a grant-aided course 
at a library school. The library schools themselves develop greatly. Anyone doubting this 
should read the list of appointments received by pupils of the Manchester Library School 
which Mr. J. C. Harrison published in the last number of the North-Western Newsletter. All 
the schools in their various ways are doing well. If we point to the enterprise of the North- 
Western Polytechnic School, with its Six Weeks whole-time course for Young People’s 
Librarians, its “celebrity” lecturers, its series for senior librarians, and its inter-school debates, 
we do so because it is a typical example in our greatest centre of population. Nor do we 
forget the invaluable work for nearly forty years of the post-graduate University of London 
School whose diplomates are serving today in probably every country of the world. 

* * * . * * 

If “democracy” has any virtue in a professional or part professional association, it would 
seem that large numbers of us are unconscious of it. Perhaps they are right and accept the 
axiom of one of our writers of years ago: “a profession must always be governed by an 
autocracy of its most qualified members”. (That was before the days of self-appointed world- 
diétators and by modern computation a rusty pronouncement !) It is possible that through 
want of knowledge we do not vote in the L.A. Annual Elections, or are, anyway, indifferent 
to their results. As happens in so many parliamentary and local elections, the great problem 
is to get many of the electors to vote at all : a 100 per cent, or even a 90 per cent voting has 
never been achieved. The results may concern us vitally. Our professional leading seems 
as remote and our choice, even when we exercise it, may seem unimportant or to be productive 
of little when it succeeds. Yet we cannot help wondering that some who complain that votes 
at Annual General Meetings are bad because the whole Association is not at them to vote, 
refrain from voting on the occasion when everyone is able to do so—and for the very people 
who produce most of the matters voted on at the Annual General Meeting. 

There may be worse ways of electing the L.A. Council ; there may be better. We hold 
no brief for those who would freeze any method. We understand that a committee of the 
\ssociation is considering our organization and there are mutterings about it in the November 
Record ; but in whatever method may emerge, if any does, it will be no more effective than now 
if it is based on the popular vote. 

The November eleétion was for three London and five Country national representatives ; 
and from our membership of 12,000 there could have been cast 96,000 votes altogether. In 
fact 16,419 were cast. A Country seat could be won by 930 votes or .07 per cent of our voting 
power, and a London seat required only 1 016 votes. 

So much for democracy. The whole eight national representatives represent 17 per cent 
of our voting. They are in no way responsible for the apathy which exists. All indeed 
are known and esteemed librarians who are devoted to librarianship and the Association 
and have sound service behind them. In faét in all the circumstances the results are sur- 
prisingly good. It may be that the answer to our riddle is that only the salt of the profession 
votes at our elections and, being that, votes with knowledge and so incidentally provides the 
autocracy which our writer of long ago prescribed. 

* * * * * . 

A new aid for library reference work in the field of foreign affairs has just been published 
by the Library of Congress. A Guide to Bibliographic Tools for Research in Foreign Affairs is 
a list of bibliographies, manuals, indexes, surveys, and other publications of value to the 
\merican librarian or student concerned with materials about the political and economic 
scene abroad, 
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America’s Gift to Berlin 
By GeorGe Gray, M.A. 


Wirn but a few minutes to spare I hastily boarded the Pan-American clipper that warm 
June Sunday afternoon. The mighty engines throbbed, the plane taxied along the runways, 
the Rhein-Main airport receded rapidly, I caught a glimpse of the city of Frankfurt lying 
far below, and then we entered an unknown world of cloud ; on and on we droned through 
the sultry, listless afternoon, occasionally a rift in the clouds revealing a river, a church with 
trim cottages nestling round it, or some great forest—‘‘each a glimpse and gone for ever.” 
I was on my way to Berlin—my first visit to the city which has rarely been out of the headlines 
these many years and which has captured the imagination of the whole world. What would 
I find? I was at once made aware of the vast area covered by the city and how favourably 
it has been endowed by nature: a row of sparkling lakes and dark pine woods introduce 
the stranger to Berlin long before the plane lands at Tempelhof. So I gazed entranced at 
the sandy soil of the Brandenburg Marches, and almost inhaled the sharp perfume of resin 
from the pine trees bordering the Havel river—an unfamiliar landscape and certainly quite 
diferent from that of West Germany which I have come to know so well. I sensed already 
from the air that I was entering Eastern Europe. Tempelhof at last! The plane taxied right 
to the terminal steps—the whole area is covered in so that passengers are not exposed to 
wet or Stormy weather. My German friends were waiting for me and we were soon driving 
rapidly towards the heart of the city which is no distance from Tempelhof. 

There is of course an endless, infinite choice of things to see here—let alone another 
world east of the Bradenburger Tor; my friends proposed that I might next day visit the 
“Amerika Gedenkbibliothek”—the American Memorial Library, America’s gift to the city 
of Berlin. So it was that I found myself next day about 12 noon before this great modern 
building. (I recognised it immediately as it appeared on a postage Stamp a little ago). A 
crowd of people stood waiting for it to open at 12 noon. (Incidentally this is the first city 
where I have ever seen people queueing for admission to a library). I joined the throng and 
passed through the huge glass entrance doors into a large, airy vestibule. An inscription in 
block capitals on one of the walls caught my eye immediately : “‘Diese Griindung beruht auf 
der unbegrenzten Freiheit des menschlichen Geistes, denn hier scheuen wir uns nicht der 
Wahrheit auf allen Wegen zu folgen und selbst den Irrtum zu dulden solange Vernunft ihn 
frei und unbehindert bekampfen kann.” In English it reads : “This institution is based on 
the unbounded freedom of the human mind. For here we are not afraid to follow truth 
wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate any error so long as reason is left free to combat it”. 
I later learned that these brave words were written of the newly founded University of Vir- 
ginia one hundred and thirty-four years ago by Thomas Jefferson in a letter to William 
Roscoe of Liverpool. All coats and cases must be surrendered in this entrance hall: one 
receives a numbered tally which one presents on leaving to reclaim one’s property. 

Dr. Moser, the Direétor of the Library, was kind enough to see me and immediately 
assured me of his willingness to answer any question. So it was from him that I learned the 
story of the foundation of the “Gedenkbibliothek”. The U.S. High Commissioner for 
Germany informed the West Berlin authorities that his government intended to give the 
city a grant of several million D-marks as a token of.the admiration of the American people 
for the courageous and undaunted spirit in which the people of Berlin faced tremendous 
difficulties during the dark days of the blockade, 1948-49. It was no easy matter to decide 
what form this most generous gift should take and various suggestions were put forward ; 
however Dr. Ernst Reuter, the late Mayor of Berlin felt, as did Dr. Moser, that a new Central 
Library would benefit the city most of all especially since praétically all the major libraries 
now lie in the east sector and are consequently not easily available to those who live in the 
three western sectors. The next problem was to find a suitable central site—suitable not only 
for the inhabitants of the western seétors, but also for those whom chance has placed on the 
other side of the Brandenburg Gate ; indeed it was felt particularly desirable that a large 
number from the east sector should have easy access to this cultural bastion of the west. The 
spot finally chosen on the Bliicherplatz in the distri& of Kreuzberg is ideally situated for east 
and west sectors alike ; by a curious coincidence it was actually known as “Neu Amerika” 
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in the eighteenth century when an enterprising Berliner opened a pleasure garden there and 
exhibited exotic plants and animals to an interested public for the German people have alw ays 
been greatly attracted by such things. The building—equipment included—was estimated 
to cost four million D-marks and one million D-marks was to be laid aside to build up an 
initial stock of books. A competition—open to Berlin and West German architeéts—was 
held, but, although one hundred and ninety-four architects submitted designs, no single 
entry was considered good enough to be the final one, so a team of four architeéts was invited 
to co-operate and they were advised by two others fromAmerica. The corner-stone was laid 
on 29th June, 1952 by Dr. Reuter and the library was formally declared open on 20th September, 
1954, 

It is of course well known that German libraries have never granted free access to the 
books as widely as, for example, British and Scandinavian libraries, while free access has 
always been taken for granted in the United States and, I believe, in libraries in the new world 
generally. But the reader in the “Gedenkbibliothek” may walk through the reading-room 
it is a vast hall 273 feet long—and select the books he wishes from the shelves quite freely. 
What cannot fail to strike the visitor most of all is that this hall has glass walls on three sides. 
These walls rise from a low window sill all the way to the height of the ceiling, while a system 
of skylights placed at intervals in the roof ensures that all parts of this great hall get the maximum 
light possible—even when the Berlin sun has gone to winter quarters and the city lies under 
a dull, leaden sky. The aim is to avoid the use of artificial lighting as much as possible and 
this has been successfully carried out. A startling contrast indeed with some of the old libraries 
| have visited where “‘a dim, religious light” gives the impression of being back in the Middle 
\ges. There was a curious Stillness in this great hall and I was informed that the ceiling is 
covered with a sound-absorbing material while the rubber flooring reduces noise to a minimum. 
| Stopped in front of the periodical section and noticed what I had not hitherto seen im a 
library : plastic jackets are used for the current number of each periodical. Probably this 
has been introduced into libraries in Great Britain, too ; it is certainly desirable. The Reference 
Department with its usual collection of city directories, encyclopaedias, dictionaries, biblio- 
uraphies, etc., is situated in this part of the library. The librarians in the Reference Department 
will answer general questions of any kind. I proved this for myself : I was to be flying later 
that week from Frankfurt to Niirnberg, so | asked the librarian when the KLM flight was 
due in Niirnberg. He gave me the answer in a few minutes. The advantages of a general 
reference service of this kind in a city such as Berlin are obvious. 

Walking on through the hall I next reached the “Jugendecke”—the corner reserved 
for young people between the ages of 14-18. Here are books giving vocational guidance— 
how to enter the various professions, length of time required to qualify, examinations to be 
passed- and so on. New careers made possible in a rapidly changing world are also described 
in detail. So the youth of Germany can see the alluring prospect of what life has to offer if 
certain Standards are reached. In this section too the work of contemporary German writers 
is Strongly represented so that young Germany may make itself readily conversant with the 
trend of thought in literature, politics and philosophy. Adjoining the “Jugendecke” but 
separated from it by a glass partition lies the children’s domain. Children are admitted to 
the library from the age of 8 and continue using this department until they have reached the 
age of 14. Under 16 they must produce the signature of a parent or guardian in order to 
register as a borrower. The children copy the title and author’s name into a little book which 
is then Stamped by the librarian. It was felt that, by copying out the author’s name and title 
of the book, the children would retain the details and thus early build the foundation for 
further study. At the moment the number of volumes in this section does not greatly exceed 
10,000, so the number going out of the library has to be limited. Of course, should a child 
ask for a book which does not happen to be in the children’s seétion it can be obtained readily 
from the main library. There is a pleasant atmosphere in this room: the furniture has been 
specially designed, gay curtains decorate the windows, w hile an aquarium and some wonderful 
German toys prove a never-failing source of attraction for the children of Bezlin. Thus, 
despite the present unsettled state of the city, the young are growing up with ready access 
to all that we hold dear in our western civilization. 

hough | am not at all musical and know nothing whatever of music, I must briefly 
make mention of the Music Department at the “Gedenkbibliothek” because | am sure it is 
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leading the way in certain respects : apart from books on music and a wide selection of scores, 
there is a sound-proof studio where musicians can try out sheet music on a piano. There is 
also a large collection of gramophone records—about 800—and three sound-proof cabinets 
have been provided for listening ; anyone may put forward his or her request at the librarian’s 
desk, Step into the cabinet, and listen to the record played through from a machine at the desk. 
In connection with the Music Department a music club has been formed, so that those who 
are interested in music in the city may get together here—a number of musical instruments 
being provided by the library for their use. 

\nother feature of the library which interested me was the special Berlin collection. It 
is on the fourth floor and the public has free access to it too, though the seating capacity is 
limited —for sixteen readers only at present. The books are all on the open shelves. It was 
in the University Library, Erlangen some six years ago that I first noticed the emphasis placed 
on comprehensive local collections in the German libraries. Since then I have admired these 
arrangements in several libraries—notably in the ““Nissenhaus”, Husum—a veritable treasure - 
trove for anyone interested in the cultural history of Schleswig-Holstein. Here in Berlin also 
it is intended to make this department a repository for the archives of the city. What, I 
wonder, will future generations think when they read the story of the Berlin Blockade, 1948- 
49? Already it is almost impossible to imagine that the complex needs of this great city 
were met entirely by air-transport—that the “Luftbriicke” was the only link with the western 
world. 

Lastly I shall mention the audit>rium. It is capable of seating between 300-400 people. 
Films can be shown here and there is a Stage so that plays can be performed. Lectures are 
also frequently delivered by distinguished men and women from all over the world. The 
immense value of this can be readily realised when it is remembered that just a short distance 
away the red flag is flying in the heart of the city which has become the last outpost of our 
western heritage. So we have all reason to be grateful for America’s gift to Berlin. 


Cataloguing: Some New Approaches 
NEW SERIES, No. 3: CATALOGUING EVENTS OF 1956 
By Henry A. SHarp, Author of Ca/a/oguing 


IN case anyone picks up this number who may not have read some of the earlier articles in 
the series, let it be repeated that they are meant primarily for the large number of students 
of cataloguing, for whom over the years one has formed a high regard and many friendships, 
all over the world. They are not learned discourses likely to be of a lot of value to librarians, 
or even to those who have become cataloguers in big library systems. 

With that prefatory note, and in spite of it, many readers may be interested to know, 
and perhaps surprised, to be told that 1956 has been the most significant and eventful that 
even people of my own age can recall in the realm of cataloguing. We shall enumerate and 
comment on some of those events. 

First in order one would put the coming of the printed catalogue card scheme of the 
BNB, born out of much hard work and thought by a man who must be one of the most 
hard worked in the profession, A. J. Wells, who I remember as sometime one of the many 
distinguished librarians who have passed through the Croydon Public Libraries, assisted 
by a small but enthusiastic Staff. What a task it must be to produce a paper like the BNB 
week in and week out year after year with never a break! Now there has been added the 
further burden of turning out corresponding catalogue cards, likewise week by week! How 
they do it passes my comprehension. 

For as long as one can remember we have professed to want a scheme of this sort. We 
thought we might have got it when Cadness Page launched his gallant effort to fill the gap 
through Harrods, but we hadn’t. The immediate question is will the present effort receive the 
support that will set it on its feet to anything resembling the great Congress scheme, or will 
we let it fade out, thereby losing perhaps our last chance of getting what we have given so 
much lip service to for so long ? 

During the past few months | have heard from a good many people up and down the 
country what they think about its future. Their opinions vary from extreme enthusiasm to 
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equally extreme pessimism or, what is perhaps worse, cynicism. Meanwhile we hope, and 
write the event down as one of the most important in modern cataloguing history. 

Next in order we put the considerable progress made by the British Cataloguing Rules 
Sub-Committee of the Library Association as indicated to some extent in the second statement 
published in the Record for July last. Most of the time has been given to an attempt to 
clarify and simplify the problems and confusion attaching to corporate authorship, especially 
to the worst forms of it, societies and institutions. If their recommendations can be agreed 
with our opposite numbers in the United States, and another joint code eventuates, students 
and cataloguers, to say nothing of catalogue users, will be eternally grateful. The same 
observation applies to their proposed simplification of the old code—for pseudonyms. 

Turning from this country to the States, we look forward to reading the papers sub- 
mitted at a conference organized by the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago 
in June, at which this country was represented by Mr. A. H. Chaplin of the British Museum, 
How far flung were the discussions is indicated in the outline programme, which opened 
with a general one on the development of the catalogue and cataloguing codes, followed by 
one having reference to other countries than the United States. From there attention was 
focused on more specific aspects of equal interest to ourselves at the present juncture, such 
as: criticisms of current practice, cataloguing costs, the need for a new U.S. code, and a 
report of progress on code revision in the U.S., proposals for a universal code by our Mr. 
Chaplin, who is the Executive Secretary of the Cataloguing Group working under IFLA, « 
which body we shall have more to say later, and winding up with some unanswered questions, 
and how many they must be ! 

From the prospectus it is apparent that at least the United States have very far reaching 
ideas of things to come, chief among which perhaps is that “the creation of a new code will 
call for a reassessment of the role of the catalog”. Is it to be “accepted as an instrument too 
complicated for the uninitiated and . . . to be used only through interpretation by the librarian”, 
or is it to “constitute the common means of access to the library for all sorts and conditions 
of men”? There is a recognition too of the faét that as in political affairs, no country can 
afford to be insular in such matters as cataloguing and the exploitation of library stocks ; as 
the prospectus says: “The day has passed, if indeed it were ever here, when cataloguing 
rules in one country could remain independent of those in other countries. Scholarship has 
never felt that it ought to be hemmed in by national boundaries, but oftentimes the limitations 
set by the very tools of scholarship have made it difficult for the scholar to draw on inter- 
national sources or to gain an international audience. The library catalog is an important 
tool of scholarship, and care should be taken that it does not set up such obstacles through a 
too great adherence to national customs and usages”. Without going further at present 
into this aspect of our subject, it can be said, even if it has not been said in those exact 
words, it is one of the principal reasons why the British committee are so anxious in these 
days of regional, national, and international co-operation, that their work shall culminate in 
at least a joint code with our American colleagues. 

This brings us to another body that is hard at work on this question of an international 
code of cataloguing practice. We refer to IFLA, which for those who have not come across 
it before, stands for International Federation of Library Associations, which is run in connexion 
with UNESCO. A meeting was held in the summer, and we have just been reading a Report 
of what is called the Working group on the co-ordination of cataloguing principles, on 
anonyma and works of corporate authorship, which by the way, justifies, if any justification 
is needed, the amount of time that has been spent by ourselves in wrestling with these tricky 
and confusing forms of authorship. It was recognized at the outset that present-day interest 
centres mainly in the problems attaching to corporate authorship. So far the group has not 
found it practicable to attempt to frame any new rules, but by a minute examination of a 
large number of cataloguing codes, of which no fewer than nineteen are listed, to endeavour 
to discover “the principles on which they are based”. It is hoped by this means to assess the 
agreement between the codes, “on the trend of current proposals for reform” and eventually 
endeavour to secure “increasing agreement on the principles which should guide the revision 
of existing catalogue codes”. It would occupy too much space to deal with all the conclu- 
sions reached by the group, but the nine “Principles recommended” are : (1) Any government, 
corporation, institution or association may be regarded as a corporate body ; (2) A corporate 
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body is regarded as author of any work “for the content of which it takes complete respon- 
sibility” ; (3) A work “published, issued, financed, authorised or approved by a corporate 
body, but for the content of which an individual person or another corporate body takes 
responsibility, is treated as the work of that person or body” ; (4) the heading of a corporate 
work is “the official name of the corporate body” ; (5) where the corporate author is “‘a State 
or federation of States, or a provincial, local or municipal authority”, a geographical heading 
may be used ; (6) the names of branches may be used as sub-headings under the name of the 
parent body ; (7) but a body that may be “subordinate to another body” and yet has its own 
particular functions may be entered under its own name if it is a distinctive one ; (8) where 
the name of a corporate body has changed the latest name is generally used ; (9) joint documents 
for which more than one body is responsible are treated somewhat similarly to the corres- 
ponding cases of personal authorship, except that where there should be more than three, 
none of which is more clearly responsible than the others, the document is treated as anonymous. 

Perhaps the most important event immediately likely to affect students is the announce- 
ment in the November Record to the effet that modifications are likely to made to the praétical 
part of the cataloguing examination, which, if approved, will come into operation as from the 
summer examination of 1958. For many years it has been the custom to set six or five examples, 
some to be catalogued as for a dictionary catalogue, some for a classified one. The proposed 
substitution reads : “Candidates will be given a number of transcripts of title-pages (with 
informative notes) which will form the basis of tests in classification, descriptive cataloguing, 
and selection of headings for main and added entries, index entries and references”. The 
object of the change is to afford a wider test of students’ knowledge of practical cataloguing, 
and at the same time compensate for the extra examples by considerably reducing the amount 
of writing at present necessitated. There will be four sections, the first of which involves 
the classification of all ten transcripts. Section B requires full cataloguing as for a dictionary 
catalogue (with annotation) of one transcript, and similar treatment of one as for a classified 
catalogue. Seétion C calls for the main entry headings only, added entries and references for 
four transcripts. according to the 1908 code. Seétion D is given over to subject work, specific 
subject index entries as for a classified catalogue being required for four of the transcripts, 
and subject headings only, and any necessary subject references, as for a dictionary one for 
another four. 

It will be interesting to see what reaction there is to the proposed changes by students, 
tutors, and what is called the Register and examinations executive committee next March. 
Personally I have always been in favour of reducing the considerable amount of writing 
called for, and of providing a more adequate test of practical work. Whether it is as necessary 
to do this now it seems likely that cataloguing may become more and more of a specialized 
job if the BNB cards are going to do all that some of us think they might in the way of reducing 
the amount of everyday cataloguing that goes on at present all over the country is a question 
that might well receive some consideration. One would sooner have had some attempt made 
to introduce more practical work into the Advanced examination, and would also have thought 
that this might have been a favourable stage at which to substitute for the 1908 code the 1949 

{L.A Rules, though admittedly if things move as quickly as we think they may, even those 
may have been superseded by 1958! Perhaps some prospective 1958 candidates would care 
to send me their views on the proposed changes. 

Unfortunately this will appear too late to urge those who can to attend Mr. Callander’s 
talk on “Cataloguing Administration” at the North-Western Polytechnic on December 6th. 
He has probably brought more original and revolutionary cataloguing ideas forward in the 
past year or two than anybody else, especially as to ways in which mechanical methods can 
help. I hope we may be able to say something about this next time. 


Public Libraries Need Common Policies 

By R. D. WoopALi 
BIRMINGHAM people, who enjoy the services of one of the finest public library services in the 
country and whose Central Reference Library possesses probably the best provincial collection 
of books in England, forget often that many parts of the West Midlands suffer public library 
services, which leave much to be desired, 
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On a’ number of issues indeed there is a chronic need for a common national library 
policy. Many libraries are perfectly willing to accept the library tickets held by people who 
live in neighbouring districts. Thus Walsall Library will accept the Staffordshire County, 
Birmingham and West Bromwich tickets. Travelling in North Yorkshire this year, the present 
writer found the public library at Redcar perfectly willing to accept Devon County Library 
tickets. 

Yet in North Staffordshire, when these same tickets were offered at one public library, 
they were out of hand refused. A few hours later the same tickets were accepted at Hanley 
Public Library only a few miles away. At one time, it may still be so, West Bromwich Public 
Library were perfectly willing to accept Birmingham tickets. Yet under no circumstance 
whatsoever was it possible for Wednesbury Public Library tickets to be accepted there. 
Devon County Library branches have been quite willing to accept Walsall, West Bromwich, 
Birmingham, Staffordshire County, indeed tickets from almost any library in the country. 

Why should there be this extraordinary lack of a common policy over what tickets 
can and cannot be accepted from would-be borrowers ? Newcomers to a district can well 
tind themselves in a very difficult position on this score, even if they are property owners. 
They are not on the electoral registers. Therefore the only way they can get library tickets 
usually is for them to get one who is a ratepayer prepared to act as a guarantor for them. 

\ newcomer in a Strange town may well not know anyone he can reasonably ask to 
act as guarantor. Nor may he feel like asking favours from people he hardly knows. Hence 
he will have to go without library books, unless the local library will accept the tickets he 
held from his previous address until he becomes entitled to the local ones through appearing 
on the local electoral register. If, therefore, you moved in March, 1956, to a new address in 
a fresh town, you might not get library tickets in your new town till the following February, 
when the next electoral register comes into force, if you were too independent to ask someone 
to act as guarantor for you, or if you were not a teacher or employed in your new home town, 
classes of people who usually manage to get library tickets without their names appearing on 
the local electoral register. 

There are also very wide discrepancies between the number of tickets issued by libraries. 
Some will issue their readers with three, some four, some two. Thus Devonshire issues two 
non-fiction and one general ticket. Staffordshire will issue up to four. Some towns issue a 
separate music ticket. 

Some libraries issue tickets which are valid for three years and which expire long after 
a resident has left the district. Others like West Bromwich and Staffordshire issue tickets 
which are valid for two years. Some libraries charge a copper or so for the tickets. Others 
charge nothing at all. 

Then there are variations over the policy adopted towards books which are divided 
into several parts. Libraries like the Birmingham Central Lending library always allow you 
to take out the two or three parts of a book on one ticket. For the student who is perhaps 
using those books for compiling matter for an essay or for writing a new book this is invaluable, 
since he probably needs to use the index which appears in the last volume. Carried to its logical 
extreme there could be the case of the odd individual who wanted the 24 volumes of some 
work on one ticket. Yet normally the policy of letting out several parts of one book on one 
ticket works quite well. Yet it is possible to find one library which demands one ticket per 
volume within a few miles of another which will allow out two or three parts of a book on 
one ticket. Another weakness of many of the smaller libraries is their reference sections. 
Some are not catalogued and to the student it is almost impossible to find out what books 
they have. One less than ten miles from the heart of Birmingham has a very good collection 
of local history books, some of which are housed in the librarian’s own private sanctum and 
available for loan or reference by his personal friends or by writers of books he knows. Yet 
they are neither indexed ror available to the student who has just looked in without knowledge 
before he gets there of what the library possesses. This is of course a sheer waste of good 
and rare books. 

Very few libraries allow open access to the reference shelves. This means that the 
Student ferreting for odd bits of information here and there and who, by browsing can come 
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across the most unexpected piece of information is at the mercy of card indexes. While 
“open access” is clearly an impossibility at the Birmingham Central Reference Library as 
it is at present arranged, it is a practical possibility for some of the smaller libraries and in 
fact might well make their reference shelves of far greater value to the student than the Central 
Reference Library, since users of the Central Reference Library have to know what they 
want whereas many book users only know what they want when they actually see and recognise 
the book they are hunting and whose author or correét title they have forgotten. 


Phen there is the buying policy over books. Here again many of the smaller libraries seem 
to have no policy. They may buy four volumes of one not so popular novel and one volume 
of a very popular book. They may also through lack of knowledge take the advice of readers in 
suggesting titles which can lead their libraries into becoming centres of propaganda for political 
creeds the majority of us detest. As History teacher in a large selective school in the Black 
Country the present writer unwittingly advised an Advanced Level History student to refer 
to the local library for books on Trade Union History. A second sense led to an investigation 
of what exaétly was there. Practically all the up-to-date books on Trade Unions were by 
Communists. None of the careful studies of British Trade Unions made by non-Communist 
writers since 1945 on the running and management of Trade Unions were there at all. The 
library which served a mining area with metal trades, printing and agriculture as sub- 
sidiary industries, had none of the excellent histories of the Unions serving these industries. 
Yet it had a new copy of the history of the Communist led Eleétrical Trades Union, written 
clearly enough by one with sympathies very akin to the leaders of that Union. Ironically 
enough a fortnight later the writer of this article was in the library of a north country sea- 
side town which has probably been represented by Conservatives for the last 200 years, and 
found a perfeé collection of Trade Union histories, with a good balance between Communist 
and non-Communist writers. It is perfectly clear that in that Black Country town at least 
the “brothers and sisters” had either had a friend on the buying side of the library or had been 
the only people with sufficient initiative to suggest titles for a section the librarian was probably 
not interested in or knew little about. While no one in their senses would suggest that all 
libraries should stock the same books, it seems reasonable that the smaller reference libraries 
should aim to stock up with the recognised classics rather than with a collection of minor 
works which will quickly be forgotten. How many local libraries are without a complete 
collection of the Dictionary of National Biography or its supplements ? Perhaps the strangest 
encountered by the present writer was one which had a complete collection of the original 
issue of the Dictionary of National Biography but which was without the vital supplements 
covering the obituaries of the period between 1903 and 1911, and 1921 and 1930. Yet the 
dealers in second hand books are only too willing to offer reasonable specimens. 


It is high time members of Library Committees throughout the country woke up to the 
fact that, while the service they are offering is reasonably satisfactory, there is a vital need 
on a common policy on a lot of minor issues at least so that borrowers can know where they 
are and so that they are not at the mercy of local library regulations which are out of line with 
those adopted by some of the most progressive library authorities in the country. 


The School of Librarianship on the Berkeley Campus of the University of California, 
has received a grant of $36,000 from the Fund for the Republic for a study of the selection 
and retention of books in California public and school libraries, Chancellor Clark Kerr and 
Dean |. Periam Danton announced recently. Acceptance of the grant was voted by the Regents 
of the University at their meeting on September 28, aéting upon an application from the School 
submitted the previous month. The Study, which is a revision of an earlier proposal described 
in the “Three-Year Report” of the Fund for the Republic published last May 31, has the 
support of the California Library Association and the School Library Association of California. 
It is planned that the project will be completed during the next 18 months. Marjorie Fiske, 
distinguished sociologist, has been appointed a Leéturer in the School and will serve as 
Director of the Project. 
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Memorabilia 


“PROBATIONERS Of the Library Association” 
is a name suggested for successful candidates 
in the L.A. First Professional Examination. 
There is vocally a demand for some label for 
these young people who see no purpose in an 
exam. that does not produce a saleable title. I 
feel that the suggestion hardly conveys the 
idea of what is required. The “Registration 
examination” as a title is now surely on the 
way out; so few now take the Final that it 
can hereafter be reserved as an Honours 
course, or, better still, a grade confined to 
chief librarians of approved libraries with say 
five years experience in them, a practice most 
professions follow. Thus, the First Professional 
should become the Intermediate exam., giving 
the title possibly of Certified Librarian; the 
Registration be the Associateship examination 
and the Final be perhaps above the battle. 
We should then get a lovely hierarchy of 
letters—C.L., A.L.A., F.L.A.—and everybody 
would be pleased ; as simply as all that. Or 


would they ? 
* * * 


I looked in at the N.C.L. Meeting of Con- 
tributories on November 16 at which there 
was a Board-Room-full attendance. The 
proceedings were concerned with the election 
of a member of the Executive Committee : 
Mr. D. V. Arnold of the L.C.I. Library, Paints 
Division, Slough, was re-elected. The Annual 
Report followed which Mr. Sayers presented 
from the Chair and in this I was particularly 
interested in his explanation of the sort of book 
occasionally requisitioned which the Library 
had been unable to serve. As we know, there 
are books too small in price to be the business 
of the N.C.L. ; those are easily not dealt with, 
unless they are rare and desirable but unpur- 
chaseable ; books of which the titles are unrecog- 
nizable, or which have been announced and 
have never come into the light of day; and 
subjects on which no book has been written 
or could be traced in any library in the King- 
dom. These and others, for example a book 
in English published somewhere in France 
which fact was elicited after much search. 
These all required long, careful searching. 
Indeed the fact becomes more evident that the 
Regions with their now better supported 
libraries seem able to supply most current 
books of reasonable price and the N.C.L. 
receives requests only for those which local 
search fails to find ; in my view this condition 
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makes the services of the library more desirable 
than ever. The Librarian and Secretary, Mr, 
Hill, gave a brief address on the work of the 
Implementation Committee which is bringing 
into effeét recommendations made after much 
consultation through the country on the 
manifold ways in which the N.C.L. can be 
made more effective in every direction. The 
meeting was representative of more kinds of 
library than any at which I have been able to 
attend of late, even including the L.A. Con- 
ference. 
* * * 

Library reports have a tendency to be uniform 
in pattern nowadays. Possibly this is a good 
thing so far as the authority to whom they are 
addressed is concerned and so long as they 
show what population is served, from what 
Stock, and at what cost to you an me as rate- 
payers. The two patterns are (1) the bare 
report of the chief librarian to his committee, 
and, (2) the brief introduéction by the chief 
followed by a series of departmental reports 
each apparently from the pen of its head. 
There is a third form where the introduction 
is by the chairman of the library committee 
and the fourth where the whole report is 
signed by the chairman and outsiders might 
believe is wholly written by him. 

Recent complaints by council-members that 
they are expected to read too much official 
literature may wake a sympathetic feeling in 
our breast ; but when we have put heart and 
soul into a year of labour we cannot be too 
much blamed if we want to write about it; 
for some of us it is the supreme literary effort 
of the twelve months. The point to be remem- 
bered even then is that so often we are com- 
pelled to annual repetitions. So my firt 
suggestion would be that we ask ourselves: 
did I say that last year? The second, is there 
a simpler, shorter way of putting my faéts? 
Above all, for whom am I writing the report 
ultimately—the council, the press, the general 
public and will they be pleased to receive, to 
quote, to read? I am sure these are not the 
only questions but they are part of the schedule- 
questions I ask myself as I read, as I do, con- 
scientiously I hope, the appeals we all make 
yearly for recognition and remembrance of 
our work. 

And, after all, how refreshing it is to come 
upon a report in which you feel that the 
writer knows and is known by his committee 
and council and is able to stretch his wings 4s 
it were within his chosen pattern, The 
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lends itself to this and is the 


yatter ADOVCE 

“lel followed from American and for many 
years shown well in Sanderson’s reports from 
loronto, and here for a long time in those of 
Luton to which | would draw special attention 
wr the freedom trom inhibitions of any kind 


ith which Mr. Frank M. Gardner faces the 
dithcult problems which a rapidly-increasing 


ndustrial and residential community’s service 


ets for the libraries. Hle makes rather much, 
his idealism, ot a 2 tall in his issues——his 
»bile library vehicle was out of service 


ind the fact that only little more than a third 
rf his populate m are revistered readers, and 
es, 1000 on an issue approaching 
1} millian, do not seem to me to be tragic; 
ysut these deprecations of his conceal skilfully 

natural demand tor more space. His 


Central Library makes a brave show on the 


attractive rapper but is now bursting at the 
cams \ new building is an approved policy 
f his Council He also pleads for more 
omplete honesty from book-borrowers, espec 
illy those of cookery books w hich of course 
ire fascinating spoil, and from students whose 
text books could easily be got on generous 
ong loan but who seem to prefer to Steal 
nen he impression onc ets is that the 
ysten too successtul tor its means, although 
the rate levied not ungenerous. | suppose 
St wod librarians today find this so. 
Hackney, which has been making an explo 
ration ot the reading tastes oft children has 


received the attention of +e Times (November 


6) which records that popular works included 
Walter de | Mare’s poetry and Eleanor 
Far'eon’s legendary tales, and C. S. Lewis’s 
seven Stories of the Kingdom of Narnia will 
probably become classic, while \rthur Ran 
some’s make-believe books remain steadily in 
request. Rather more original is the inference 
that fashions in child reading come and go 


guickly if the story-telling is not of high level. 


Space and other science Stories are losing their 


ypularity, Hl. G. Wells’ science Stories may 
soon be the only survivors. (It may be remarked 
that the Luton children Still make great 


demands tor space stories Robin Hood and 
Davy Crockett Stories—with the first much in 
the lead, possibly because they are better 
vritten—are very popular. 

Enid Blyton, whose output leaves every 
ne breathless, whose Mr. Noddy, outstrips 
‘toy character” for today’s 


very current 
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children, wrote in lhe Sunday limes on 
“Changes in children’s reading” (November 
18), her views being sustained by her personal 
talks with children who are outspoken with 
her as she ts “only an author, and not a teacher 
or a librarian”. Her prescription for their 
books is a rattling good story, with verve and 
pace, without padding and. with sound 
characterisation whatever its subject. As for 
that, it must be within the possible experience 
of its readers, be about children amongst 
children, “with adults in their proper place.” 
Books she thinks of as good survivels from 
the past are Black Beauty, The Wind in th 
Willows and Little Women. Beatrix Potter 
still delights countless children but were she 
writing now she would use simpler words, an 
assertion which as a parent I would not accept. 
In A. A. Milne’s books which, astonishingly, 
Miss Blyton does not mention although they 
are the best children’s books, on a classic level, 
since The Wind in the Willows, uses quite long 
words at which when read aloud I have heard 
children shriek with delight in their quaintness 
and they soon learn them. This is so too in 
the story of Mr. Toad and his friends, in 
which the prose concedes nothing to children, 
Miss Blyton agrees with our Hackney friends 
that space stories have faded as beyond the 
experience of readers. 
* * * 

Some of this was brought out in a Sunday 
afternoon broadcast in Children’s Hour on 
Lincoln city. The Deputy Librarian, inciden- 
tally, gave a pleasant archaeological talk in it on 
local architeéture ; but a visit was also paid 
to the Children’s Library where the Children’s 
Librarian and the child readers interviewed 
seemed to support some of the views above. 


Gramophone Records 
By Jack Dove (Borough Librarian, Hove) 


I awaArpD full marks to Decca LXT 5099, 
Tchaikovsky’s Suite No. 3 in G major op. 55. 
Here is a favourite which to me has always had 
a two-fold purpose. It provides a rewarding 
Study for the student of contrapuntal music on 
the one hand, and of thematic variations on the 
other with its beautiful themes, its involved 
changes and its incessant differing time signa- 
tures. On the other hand, nothing in the 
musical repertoire could be more enjoyable if 
entertainment is the sole objeét. To-day, we 
usually hear only the theme and _ variations 
which comprise the fourth movement of this, 
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The Correspondence of 
ALEXANDER POPE 


Edited by GEORGE SHERBURN 


‘The fascination of reading Pope’s letters lies in the revelation of a personality, one 

not altogether deducible from his works alone . . . Professor Sherburn, as was only to 
be expected from so admirable a scholar and so humane an interpreter of Pope, has 
produced an edition incomparably better than that of Elwin and Courthope, 


indispensable as that has been till now.” THE TIMES. Five volumes £10. 10s. net 


Methods of 
BOOK DESIGN 


The Practice of an Industrial Craft 


HUGH WILLIAMSON 


The author provides an essential manual of printing design for all who are in any way 
concerned with the quality of printed matter—authors, printers, publishers, librarians, 


bibliographers, artists, or the general public. J//ustrated. 45s. net 


The Oxford Companion to 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


James Hart Third edition 


* ... this standard work of reference has been brought-up-to-date with the addition 
of many new writers now considered significant enough to deserve a place in the volume. 
In its new edition the book will be more necessary than ever to serious students of 


American literature.” TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 60s. nef 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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the third of Tchaikovsky’s four Suites. Here 
is the whole Suite, however, played by 
L’orchestre de la Société des concerts du con- 
servatoire de Paris conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult. It is finely done from Start to finish, 
and my only criticism is a little woolliness in 
the sixth variation where violas, cellos, 
clarinets and a bassoon have the theme. The 
previous variation had made a lasting impres- 
sion on me by the playing of the strings and 
woodwind, in contrapuntal style, with the 
utmost simplicity and feeling. In all, fifty 
minutes playing of absolute delight. 

More Tchaikovsky on Decca LXT 5186. 
This time the ebullient Capriccio Italien op. 45 
on the first side and The Fantasia after Dante- 
Francesca da Rimini op. 32 on the other. 
Here Anthony Collins conduéts the London 
Symphony orchestra. The Capriccio on the 
whole is magnificent. I faulted the Conductor 
in his handling of the opening theme by the 
Strings and again when it is repeated. The 6/8 
rhythm with the grace note and dotted quaver 
construction does not flow easily although the 
brass and woodwind for their parts work in 
the allotted triplets admirably. Also, I failed to 
detect any harp in bars 221-230 but apart 
from these minor points, it is a stirring version 
working up to a terrific presto conclusion the 
tambourines fairly clattering through. The 
total effect is excellent and it must be a close 
rival to the outstanding Beecham recording in 
the Columbia series which is particularly 
worthy of praise for the sound of brass and 
more than tinkling cymbals. 

The coupling is of op. 32 Francesca da 
Rimini: Fantasia after Dante and what a 
contrast! Here is a tone poem on one of the 
most tragic romances in the history of literature. 
lhe change was too sudden for me, but here 
are suggestive, subdued tones, effectively and 
smoothly handled. 

I have kept the best Tchaikovsky until last 
for the Fourth Symphony in F minor op. 36 
played by L’orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
under the baton of Ataulfo Argenta is an 
outstanding record in every way (Decca LXT 
5125). For me, the Finale is the piéce de 
résistance and notably do the brass and per- 
cussion fulfil their role doubtless due to the 
Spanish conduétor, noted for his readings of 
Tchaikovsky. This Allegro con fuoco is 
bursting with fire and the recording of the full 
orchestra is as true as anyone could ever wish. 
But the whole symphony is excellent. There is 
a wonderful sharpness and clarity from Start 





to finish and no Librarian with a record 
colleétion can afford to miss this. The record- 
ings of the Fourth Symphony are many and 
on the whole, not satisfactory. This tip-top 
Decca disc remedies that deficiency and heaps 
great credit on the technicians and production 
engineers alike. 

Alfredo Campoli, writing on the mot 
attractive sleeve of Decca LW 5217, a 10 in, 
record, expresses the hope that it will be 
accepted as a personal tribute to a very great 
artist, on the celebration of his 80th birthday, 
And the artist, Fritz Kreisler. The title is 
“Homage to Kreisler’”’ No. 1, the soloist Cam- 
poli himself, accompanied by Eric Gritton, 
From this we gather that more collections are 
to follow, happily so, for this is a flawless 
record and with Christmas round the corner, 
it would make a most acceptable seasonal gift. 
It contains Praeludium and Allegro (Pugnani) ; 
Rondino on a theme of Beethoven; Tam- 
bourina chinois, op. 3 ; Liebeslied and Liebes- 
freud ; Polichinelle-Serenade ; and Schon Ros- 
marin. Many Palm Court favourites here ona 
record notable for its clarity and sharpness. 


L’Oiseau Lyre OL 50074, 12 in., might be 
termed old style for it gives us something of 
John Sebastian and John Christian Bach. It is 
excellent. The Concerto in C minor for two 
claviers and orchestra, is here transposed to D 
minor and is played by L’ensemble orchestral 
de l’oiseau lyre conducted by Louis de Froment. 
The arrangement, a skilful one, provides for 
violin (Georges Alés) and oboe (Pierre 
Pierlot). It is thought that this is the form in 
which the Concerto originally appeared, the 
two piano arrangement being of more modern 
inventiveness. Certainly Bach’s influence by 
Vivaldi is obvious, but the whole work, 
occupying one side, is full of power, verve and 
delicacy. The adagio second movement with 
soloists playing to a background of pizzicato is 
rich whilst the ensuing allegro is full of vitality. 
No less enjoyable are the two works on the 
other side different in style and conception 
although both are titled as Sinfonias. The 
first, in A major, is Sinfonia Concertante for 
o lo violin and cello, played by George Al‘s 
and Pierre Coddee and orchestra. It is in two 
movements, a graceful easy flowing 6/8 tempo 
in the andante di molto followed by a short 
but very captivating Gavotte en rondeau. The 
Sinfonia No. 4 in D major is really an overture, 
based on the tonic chord. There is some fine 
playing by the bass of the orchestra and the 
whole work is rich and enlivening. The 
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‘The Tree of Man’ 


Says Bob the Binder: 

“Most of us are shaped by circumstances, 
I reckon. It’s a good life that lets a man 
carve out his own destiny. Meet Stan Parker 
and his wife. Tough struggle they had. 
Tough job too for Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
Five hundred pages take some holding 
together so Butler & Tanner bound it in blue 


mended by the Book Society, it’s in for hard 
use. Noticed how many books are bound in 
Linson and Fabroleen these days?” 





The Grange Fibre Co., Ltd., 
Leicester 
Makers of Linson and Fabroleen 











Linson. Now that’s real foresight. Recom- | 














PAPER-BACKS IN LIBRARIES 


An increasing number of Librarians throughout the country are taking advantage of 
the considerable economy that can be gainea by using the Bind-Your-Own Library Service 
Department. 


By this new, inexpensive process any Penguin, Pelican, Pan, Fontana or other similar 
size paper-back can be permanently bound in durable, attractive cases, with the title and 
author gold-blocked on the spine. 


The issuing life and appearance is equal to a publisher's case-bound volume, and the 
cost of having a paper-back bound is only |/10d. 


The Agents for the Bind-Your-Own Library Service are : 


James Askew & Son Ltd., The Woolston Book Co. Ltd. 
Corporation Street, P.O. Box No. 17, 
Preston. Gamble Street, Nottingham. 


One of the features of this Service is that the Librarian merely has to order his paper-back 
titles from either of our Agents above, specifying that he requires them bound in Bind-Your- 
Own Library Covers. 

BIND YOUR OWN LTD. LIBRARY SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
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| The 
| Spanish & Portuguese 
Book Centre 


A large selection of books published in 
Spain, Portugal and Latin-America is 
available to members at reasonable 
Subscriptions to periodicals 
Enquiries welcomed. 


prices. 
arranged. 


Annual Membership 3s. 6d. 


also admits to lectures, recitals, film 
shows, etc. For details apply to : 


Canning House, 2 Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1 (SLOane 7186). 


























andante is notable for the tasteful playing of the 
flutes, referred to on the sleeve as flute arabes- 
ques. And so on to the allegro assai which 
concludes the Sinfonia with strong, full- 
blooded playing of the opening theme in 
unison Incidentally, we are told that an 
ingenious gentleman named Schmitt of Amster 
dam reprinted this Sinfonia No. 4 to which he 
gave the misleading Opus No. 18. It could 
have been Schmitt who put the two move- 
ments together to make an overture of it, or 
it may have been John Christian himself. But 
does it matter now ? This is a must for any 
good collection, personal or corporate. 

\s | have mentioned before, Christmas is 
almost on us and what could be more accep- 
table as a vift than a selection of Old Time 
Dances ? Sidney Bowman and his orchestra 
play fifteen of them on a Felstead 12 in. disc 
PDL 85016. They are all British and include 
traditional reels and jigs as well as popular 
tunes of the early 1900's like “Lily of Laguna” 
and ‘“‘Waiting at the Church”. I was par- 
ticularly struck by the orchestrations. We have 
become quite accustomed to Harry Davidson 
and Sidney Thompson’s arrangements, but 
Bowman’s treatment is quite different. I should 
say there is more movement in the inner parts 








which makes for freshness. A grand collection 
for the party, or just for one’s personal amuse 
ment. 

Of quite a different style is the popular 
Saint-Saéns Symphony No. 3 in C minor op. 
78. If 1 were asked to name which work | 
should use to illustrate rhythm, melody, and 
tonal colour, it would be this magnificent 
score. And what a score it is, for in addition 
to the full orchestral range, there are four 
hands on the piano, and there is the organ. It 
is a work in two movements, with changes in 
tempo in each, introducing new themes. There 
is a characteristic pizzicato and S$taccati on the 
Strings for almost the whole of the first move- 
ment and this is recorded perfectly. The organ 
plays a quiet role, with celestes in evidence, 
to the halfway stage, where, after scales and 
triplets on the Strings and chords on the 
trombones, it alone completes the movement. 
Very contrasting is the second movement, 
where the same themes are repeated but 
where the organ has a majestic role. The first 
time a presto movement is introduced, it is by 
a loud chord from the brass in C. The second 
time, a like repetition is by a crashing chord 
on the organ to precede a maestoso movement 
where the time signature varies between 9/4 
and 6/4. This part of the symphony is incisively 
played and brilliantly recorded, the barrenness of 
the score only emphasising its magnificence. 
And so on to a short fugal exposition and the 
terrific climax. L’orchestre du Theatre des 
Champs-Elysces is conducted by Ernest Bour 
and Maurice Duruflé is at the organ of La 
Salle Gaveau. The record, which I very 
Strongly recommend, is Ducretet Thomson 
DTL 93072. I might add that the work does 
not fit easily on toa 12 in. disc but it is a winner. 


Round the Library World 


Five years ago, in 1951, reorganization of 
Magee University College, Londonderry was 
begun and the first appointment was that of a 
professional librarian. A survey of what has 
been achieved in the Library in the quin- 
quennium has been issued as “Report on the 
Library, 1951-1956”. From this Report it 
appears infer alia that the book stock has 
increased from about 32,000 volumes to close 
on 40,000 volumes; reading rooms for 
Students and staff have been provided and 
various other changes have been made to the 
fabric, but a further extension is urgently 
required ; the Library has been re-classified 
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Marine Radar 


By D. G. Lang. Presents the theory and practice 
of radar as applied to marine use in a simple 
and concise form, using only the minimum 

of mathematics and introducing only formulae in 
common use. Illustrated. 30- net 


The Economics of Electrical 
Installation Design 


By George A. Wedge, A.M.1.E.E., F.1.E.S. 

Here is a new practical work for the practising 
electrical engineer. It provides sufficient data 

and guidance in up-to-date technique, both for 
interior installations and exterior work, to 

enable him to decide the most economical type of 
installation to fulfil any given purpose. Illustrated. 
45 — net. 





The Greatest Preaching of the 20th Century 


IN TEN 
VOLUMES 


18/6 «x: 


postage on each 
| 2 extra 


The complete set 
of 10 volumes 
post free for 


£95 - 


Here are nearly 300 of 
Dr. Morgan's messages 
—more than 3,500 in- 
spiring pages —just as 
they were preac ed 
from the pulpit of 
Westminster Chapel, 
London. . . Here is G. Campbell Morgan at the height 
Here is the truth un- 





of his preaching genius 
changed, unchanging 
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Transport Processes in 
Applied Chemistry 
By R. C. L. Bosworth, Ph.D., etc. An authoritative 


work covering the flow of physical properties in 


chemical reactors. Illustrated 84 — net 


Drawings and Dimensions 


By S. Parker, B.E.M. This book provides an 
elaboration and commentary on British Standard 
308, 1953. This standard deals with 

Engineering Drawing Practice and the author, who 
played a prominent part in its preparation, gives 

a logical and detailed explanation of the recommen- 


dations contained in this Standard. Illustrated. 35 —net 
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on the Dewey scheme, but about 30,000 
volumes Still remain to be catalogued and 
with the existing staff can only be dealt with 
at the rate of about 100 volumes per year, 
the present ratio of staff to volumes being 
only 1 to 13,300 as compared with 1 to 7,000 
volumes in the other University institution in 
Northern Ireland. 


The same point, of insufficiency of Staff, is 
made in the Report of the Council of Trustees 
of the National Library of Ireland. In this 
Library the problem of housing the collections 
has become critical and temporary storage for 
portions of them is being sought outside the 
Library. The Trustees record their regret 
that no decision has yet been taken on the 
erection of a new Library building. 


The New York Public Library has attained 
a position second only to the Library of 
Congress in the field of musical Americana 
by the acquisition of the Shapiro Music Collec- 
tion. This collection of 7,500 items of early 
American sheet music was built up during 
thirty years by the late Elliott Shapiro, New 
York music publisher. Among the items 
included in the collection are the first American 
printing of “Yankee Doodle’’, a first edition 
of “Hail Columbia”, which was originally the 
national anthem, and several early printings of 
“The Star Spangled Banner”. The Shapiro 
Colleétion also contains the largest colleétion 
of Confederate music imprints, Negro songs 
dating back to 1794, and many other important 
items in the field of music. 


The South African Library has now issued 
its Quarterly Bulletin for ten years, and through- 
out has consistently maintained its aims and 
objeéts of publishing notes, articles and bib- 
liographies about the wealth of printed and 
manuscript material in the Library, both of 
general and Africana interest, to print or 
reprint works in the Library not easily acces- 
sible. The Bulletin has other objeéts, which it 
has also well maintained, but in those listed it 
has performed a service of very considerable 
value indeed to the world at large as well as 
to South Africa. 


The Arabic transliteration scheme in the 
11.4 Cataloguing Rules is now being re- 
examined by the Library of Congress and after 
the completion of any necessary revisions, and 
its certification as the standard scheme, the 


Library will catalogue Arabic books, using 
cards printed in Arabic type. 


The difficulties with which the small staf 
allocated to union cataloguing work at the 
National Central Library has to contend are 
set out in the latest Annual Report of the 
Executive Committee. In the National Union 
Catalogue 47,070 slips we_e inserted during the 
year, but a further 81,096 slips were received 
from the regional bureaux. As a result the 
arrears of filing increased during the year by 
34,026 slips to 443,767. ; 


The International Organization for Stan- 
dardization, Geneva, has published an inter- 
national system for transliteration of cyrilic 
characters used in Russian, White Russian, 
Ukrainian, Bulgarian and Serbian. 


A five-year grant of five million dollars has 
been made by the Ford Foundation in America 
to assist in solving the problems of research 
libraries. A newly formed Council on Library 
Resources at Washington, D.C., under the 
Presidency of Mr. Verner W. Clapp, who was 
for many years Chief Assistant Librarian of 
Congress, will conduét the research. 


The new University of Rajshahi, Pakistan, 
was founded upon the Government College, 
which had become a first grade college in 1873 
and by 1953 possessed a library of some 
30,000 volumes and a colleétion of rare 
Sanskrit and Bengali manuscripts. The 
University is now establishing a Central 
Library for various departments and special 
emphasis is being laid on reference and 
bibliographical seétions. As there will be no 
under-graduate teaching in the University, 
the Library is being planned and formed 
principally for post-graduate study and research. 


It is not out of place in these columns to 
extend a word of praise and congratulation to 
our brother librarian, Mr. J. P. Lamb, on the 
quite magnificent booklet—it is more than 
that, yet not quite a “book’—he has compiled 
and edited on Sheffield, for the City Council. 
Most handsomely illustrated both in colour 
and monotone, this is a publication of which 
Sheffield may well be proud. Incidentally, the 
lovely colour plate of “A Suburban Public 
Library” will surely attract readers by the 
thousand. 
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Ten years ago Glasgow Corporation Public 
Libraries Committee prepared plans for the 
post-war development of the Library services 
ff Glasgow. Since, then, eight new libraries 
have been provided within the city, a suitable, 
commodious home has been found for the 
Stirling’s and Commercial libraries, and pro 
gress is being made with the extension of the 
Mitchell Library : surely an excellent record in 
view of the restrictions enforced by economic 
conditions. Other extensions and expansions 
are Still in progress. 


The Panjab University Library now pos- 
sesses 150,000 printed books and about 15,000 
manuscripts in Urdu, Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Pali, and Gurmukhi, some of which are 
extremely rare and valuable. The Library ts 
classified on the Dewey Decimal scheme and 
has a dictionary card catalogue. 


Occasional Contribution No. 78 of the 
University of Kentucky Library consists of a 
two-page account of the University Library 
by the Director, Lawrence S. Thompson. This 
brief but informative account makes very 
interesting and enlightening reading and is 
llustrated. 


Book Selection Guide 


\ Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
GENERAL 

Scumirz (Dr. Hermann) Compiler. The 
Encyclopaedia of Furniture. An outline 
history of furniture design in Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece, Rome, Italy, France, the Netherlands, 
Germany, England, Scandinavia, Spain, 
Russia, and in the Near and Far East up to 
the middle of the Nineteenth century. 659 
illus. on 320 plates. With an introduétion by 
H. P. Shapland. Zwemmer. £3 15s. Od. 

\n illustrated survey of the history of furniture 
yles throughout the world. The book begins with a 
Study of designs in the ancient world, followed by 
sections dealing with the development of styles in the 
modern world, so arranged as to make comparison easy 
between the various periods. The final seétion of the 
work shows examples from Eastern countries. This 
Encyclopaedia, the work of many authorities in many 
countries, and produced under the general direétion of 
Dr. Hermann Schmitz, should become a Standard work 
m the subjeét, and will be a valuable addition to the 
reterence library. 


CAMPBELL (Flann) Eleven-plus and all that. 
The Grammar School in a changing society. 
Watts. 15s. Od. net. 

The problems of the eleven-plus examination has 
aroused great public interest. The author examines the 
changing social conditions of the present day and their 
effeé&t on the secondary education of boys and girls, 
with especial reference to the London Grammar schools 
from 1904 to 1954. A work of interest to all parents. 


CuHamBers (Peggy) A Doétor Alone. A Bio- 
graphy of Elizabeth Blackwell; the first 
woman doétor, 1821-1910. Illus. Bodley 
Head. 10s. 6d. net. 

This remarkable biography tells of a woman’s 
Struggle against medical prejudice in the 19th century. 
Her example prepared the way for the entry of women 
into the medical profession, and her story should inspire 
all who read it. The illustrations are reproduced from 
contemporary sources 


Day (Langston) New Worlds Beyond the 
Atom. In collaboration with George De La 
Warr. Illus. Vincent Stuart. £1 5s. Od. net. 

Much controversy has been aroused since the 
publication of this book, which describes some of the 
recent research work carried out in the Delawarr 

Laboratories in Oxford. The discoveries made have 

not yet been accepted in scientific circles, and no claim 

has been made for the correétness and finality of the 
theorics advanced. The work is written in a Style in- 
tended for the general reader, and is amply illustrated. 


FEARON (Henry) The Pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury. Illus. Associated Newspapers. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Fearon, better known under his pseudonym 
of “Fieldfare’’, takes readers on what is perhaps the 
most famous of all Pilgrimages, to Canterbury. Ar- 
ranged as a walking guide, starting at Winchester, the 
journey is described stage by Stage, with tales of the 
Pilgrims who travelled the same way during the Middle 
(ges. The work is well illustrated with reproduétions 
ot mediaeval work, photographs of places of interest, 
and many sketch maps. 


ForspYKke (John) Greece before Homer. 
Ancient chronology and mythology. Plates. 
Parrish. 18s. 6d. net. 

Sir John Forsdyke was formerly Dire&tor and 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, and he 
examines the means by which the ancient Greek writers 
and historians adapted prehistoric narratives and em- 
bellished them with genealogical and chronological 
detail. A scholarly work, of use to the classical Student, 
and of interest to the general reader. 


FRANCASTEL (Galienne) Italian Painting. 
Byzantine to Renaissance. Translated by 
W. J. Strachan. Cold. illus. Zwemmer. 
ta 12s. 6d. net. 

This excellently produced book surveys the history 
and development of painting in Italy, from Byzantine 
to Renaissance times. It is planned to continue the work 
in, at present, three future volumes, and the whole 
undertaking, when completed, will prove of immense 
value to artists and Students. Additional information 
regarding the works and the artists mentioned in the 
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text is provided by Notes at the end of the volume. The 
full colour illustrations, though on a miniature scale, 
are beautifully reproduced and will delight those who 
open this book 


Lias (Godfrey) Glubb’s Legion. Frontis., 


illus. Evans. 18s. Od. net. 

Recent events have made the Arab Legion and the 
name of Glubb Pasha houschold words. Mr. Lias gives 
a lively account of this famous fighting force from its 
earlicst beginnings up to the present day. The work is 
well illustrated from photographs, with endpaper maps 
and a Foreword by Lt.-General Sir John Glubb 


Morass (Frank) Jawaharlal Nehru. A Bio 
graphy. Port., map. New York, Macmillan 
Company. $6.75 net. 

Ihe Author, editor of the Times of India, has traced 
the life and career of India’s Prime Minister trom his 
early years through his close association with Gandhi, 
to his present position as leader of the Indian peoples 
Set against the background of India’s Struggle for 
political freedom, the work will prove of value to all 
who take an interest in world affairs 


PiERHAL (Jean) Albert Schweitzer. The Life 
ot a Great Man. Frontis., illus. Lutterworth. 
15s. Od. net. 

Dr. Schweitzer, universally acknowledged as onc 
of the greatest men alive today, is here presented to the 
veneral reader as a friendly, compassionate man. The 
author has had access to much original material, and 
presents a composite picture of X« hweitzer from his 
carlicst days, as a family man, as writer, musician, 
philosopher and founder of the world-famous hospital 
at Lambarene rhis is an inspiring biography, well 
illustrated from photographs 


SCHAULCH (Margaret) Modern English and 
American Poetry. Techniques and 
Ideologies. Watts. {1 1s. Od. net. 

Professor Schaulch, of the University of Warsaw, 
offers a Study of contemporary English and American 
verse The work is divided into two parts, the first 
discusses poetry in general, with the use of such tech 
niques as imag symbolism and other devices, and 
with the forms and Structure of poetry. Part two con 
tains material more for the specialist. An introductory 
bibliography and a glossary of terms make this work a 
useful addition to the librar 


Wurre (A. V.) Soft Furnishing. A Practical 
manual for the home upbolsterer. Illus. 
Routledge, Kegan Paul. 16s. Od. net. 

\ useful work, giving basic guidance to those who 
are concerned with all manner of soft furnishing, from 
making loose covers to fitting carpets. The sections on 
upholstering will be welcomed by housewife and handy 
man, and the book is specially designed to be of valuc 
to teachers and those who intend to make a career in 
this ficld Ihe illustrations are well drawn, in diagram 
Style. 


JUNIOR 


CoLwE.ut (E:1leen) How | Became a Librarian. 
Port., illus. Nelson. 6s. Od. net. 
Miss Colwell is well-known for her library work 
with children, and gives an account of her own ex 
periences in her profession, together with sound advice 


to all those who wish to take up this work. It is ag 
excellent book, that should interest older children seek. 
ing information on a career. 


Gee (H. L.) Second Pleasure Book. _ Illus, 
Epworth Press. 9s. 6d. net. 

rhis second collection of stories, verses and puzzles 

will undoubtedly prove as popular with children as the 

tirst. There are nine complete Stories, all well illustrated, 

suitable for both boys and girls of the 9 to 12 age yroup, 


Griyn-Forest (D.) Elmwood Hall. _ Illus, 
Beck. 10s. 6d. net. 

Most children like ponies, and all children love the 
circus, and this Story combines the two. Terence and 
Bridget work hard to make the Riding School a success, 
and they are able to Stage a Grand Amateur Circus to 
aid the Vicar’s Fete 


McCutiocnu (Derek) Every Child’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. A new, simplified version of 
John Bunyan’s famous story. 5 cold. plates, 
Epworth Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

This version of a world famous tale has been 
specially prepared for children, by “Uncle Mac’’ of the 
Children’s Hour. The work will enable young people 
to understand and appreciate one of the great classics 
of English Literature. The coloured plates by Geoffrey 
Fletcher are excellent. 


Woop (Andrew) The Paradise Pullman, 
Parrish. 9s. 6d. net. 

\n exciting adventure Story of the days when 
there was fierce competition between the various railway 
companies, the days of the great Racing Expresses. A 
tale which is suitable for boys of 10 to 15 years of age, 
though there are possibly many girls who will also 
enjoy it 


NEW EDITIONS 


Harr (James D.) The Oxford Companion to 
American Literature. 3rd edition. Oxford 
University Press. £3 Os. Od. net. 

his, the third edition of a Standard reference work, 
has been extensively revised to include the many new 
authors, and new works by cStablished authors which 
have come into prominence since the publication of 


the 2nd edition cight years ago. The work is alpha- 
betically arranged, as in the previous editions, with 
short biographies and bibliographies of authors, 
summaries of important works, and detailed informa- 
tion regarding many literary movements, publications 
and other matters relating to literature in America. 


Lines (Kathleen M.) Compiler. Four to Four- 
teen. A Library of Books for Children. 
2nd edition. Illus. Cambridge University 
Press. 16s. Od. net. 

Miss Lines has made a seleétion of books she con 
siders will be suitable reading for children of four to 
fourteen years of age. The work is similar in arrange 
ment to the first edition, with the addition of two new 
seétions “The First Bookshelf’, a list of books for the 
very young, and “For Reading Aloud’’. It contains 
illusirations from contemporary children’s books. 
Parents, teachers and librarians will welcome Miss Lines’ 
work, which has been produced under the auspices of 
the National Book League. 
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